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theoretical, but contains just the information which 
a second-year student wants. The bpok is well 
printed, and contains a great many working drawings 
and diagrams. It is hoped that the author may find 
time some day to write a companion volume on alter¬ 
nating-current electrical engineering. 


EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 

A Handbook of Employments. Specially Prepared 
for the Use of Boys and Girls on Entering the 
Trades, Industries, and Professions. By Mrs. 
Ogilvie Gordon. Pp. 444. (Aberdeen: Rosemount 
Press, 1908.) Price is. net. 

HE system of apprenticeship, which has been so 
largely instrumental In producing and maintain¬ 
ing the highly skilled workmen for which English 
industry has always been famed, is slowly but surely 
dying out. Especially in the large towns, Jt is more 
and more difficult to find employers who are willing 
to take bound apprentices; they complain that such 
apprentices take little interest in their work, are not 
so willing or anxious to please as boy labourers, and 
that the high rents they have to pay in towns make 
their bench room so expensive that in these days of 
keen competition they cannot afford to take appren¬ 
tices. 

On the other hand, there are so many ways in 
which boys from fourteen to eighteen can earn com¬ 
paratively high wages in unskilled employments, that 
the temptation to their parents to abandon any 
attempt to apprentice them and to make them 
immediate wage-earners is very strong. 

To endeavour to counteract these tendencies, several 
local authorities have started some form of industrial 
or trade school, and although these will never prob¬ 
ably take the place of apprenticeship, as the conditions 
in a school can never be the same as in the shops, 
they will help to stimulate the interest of the boys 
in manual pursuits, and so form a strong incentive 
to learn some trade; and they will also make the 
trade easier to acquire by the training of eye and 
hand they have received in the school, as well as by 
the knowledge they have acquired. 

These schools may therefore be expected further to 
increase and develop, and may become gradually a 
necessity of our industrial system. But whereas the 
old apprenticeship system automatically regulated the 
supply to the demand, any artificial system of draft¬ 
ing boys into given trades will need careful control. 

The introduction to Mrs. Gordon’s book is most 
interesting and suggestive; the twenty pages show 
that the writer has not only given great attention to 
the problems of employment, but has also been in 
close touch with them in their most important aspects. 
Mrs. Gordon strongly urges the formation of employ¬ 
ment bureaux to give information as to the local pro¬ 
spects of employment, the remuneration offered and 
prospects of advancement, the qualifications required 
for the various occupations, and the facilities offered 
in technical and continuation classes. It is suggested 
that these bureaux should be managed by committees, 
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on which the education committee, the town or 
borough council, chamber of commerce, and associa¬ 
tion of social workers should be represented. We 
would suggest the addition of employers of labour. 
A scheme for such a committee is given, from which 
it appears that the probable cost of a bureau would 
be between 150 1 . and 250Z. per annum. For the 
reasons given above, in addition to those Mrs. Gordon 
puts forward, we believe that bureaux on some such 
lines as these will gradually become a necessary part 
of our educational system. 

The remainder and greater part of the book (some 
400 pages) is the result of inquiries undertaken in 
four of the large cities of Scotland as to The condi¬ 
tions of employment in some seventy-six industrial 
occupations requiring short periods of training, and 
more than 100 industrial and professional occupations 
requiring long periods of training. The inquiries 
were made voluntarily in Glasgow by Mr. R. H. 
Tawney, an assistant in the Glasgow University, in 
Edinburgh by Miss Chrystal Macmillan, in Dundee 
by Mrs. Carlaw Martin, and in Aberdeen by Mrs. 
Elliot Ogston Clark; and although, necessarily, some 
of the results are chiefly of local interest, the 
greater part, with slight modifications of hours and 
wages, remain true of any district, and the whole 
forms a most valuable handbook, giving in an easily 
accessible form the main features of almost every 
trade and profession. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Self-Instruction in the Practice and Theory of Navi¬ 
gation. By the Earl of Dunraven, Extra Master. 
Revised and enlarged.edition in three vols. Vol. i., 
pp. xxvii+272; vol, ii., pp. ix+337; vol. iii., pp. 
ix+340. (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1908.) 
Vols. i. andii., 174. net; vol. iii., 8s. 6 d. net. 

Eight years ago the Earl of Dunraven wrote a work 
in two volumes on the theory and practice of navi¬ 
gation. It was an extraordinary, but in some respects 
an excellent book. It was extraordinary in the sense 
that the author had, as he frankly admitted, no great 
store of information beyond that necessary to satisfy 
the nautical examiners of the Board of Trade for an 
extra master’s certificate. But if he made little at¬ 
tempt to' probe the theoretical principles upon which 
the practice of navigation rests, he had mastered very 
thoroughly that portion of the science into which an 
examiner might inquire. It was an excellent book, 
because the author knew how to teach; he had the 
art of successfully conveying to the pupil just that 
amount of information which would carry him through 
the ordeal of examination, and we have no doubt that 
many who write themselves “ Extra Masters ” are 
indebted to Lord Dunraven for this qualification. 
When the choice of a teacher lies between the man 
of acknowledged mathematical capacity who cannot 
teach and the indifferently equipped man who can, 
it is, for the purposes of examination, better to fait 
into the hands of the man of moderate acquirements. 

But there came a time when the Board of Trade 
raised their standard. As Lord Dunraven puts it, 
“ the Board of Trade in their infinite wisdom decreed 
that a master mariner . . . must not only be a past- 
master in the art of navigation, but must also qualify 
as a naval architect and shipbuilder, be an accurate 
cartographer, and well advanced in mensuration and 
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mathematics.” What was to be done? Lord Dun- 
raven tells us that he does not pretend to be a master 
of any of these subjects, but he was determined that 
his book should do for the extra masters of the 
future what it had done for those in the past, so he 
heroically mastered the necessary amount of informa¬ 
tion, increased his book to three volumes, and brought 
it up to date. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the same 
capacity for imparting the precise information which 
characterised the earlier edition is equally noticeable 
in this. The arrangement of the contents is not 
materially different. In the first volume we have a 
good deal of elementary preparation that ought to 
have been acquired in school, and some technical 
problems, including the use of the compass under 
various conditions and a review of the law of storms. 
The second volume is more particularly devoted to 
the problems of nautical astronomy, which are neces¬ 
sary in order to obtain a master’s certificate. In the 
third volume we climb to that dazzling height the at¬ 
tainment of which entitles the ambitious plodder to the 
coveted “ blue ticket ” of an extra master. There are 
not only a great many examples given the working 
of which would be advantageous, but many useful 
hints that it would be unwise for the intending candi¬ 
date to neglect. 

The London Catalogue of British Plants, Tentn 

edition. By F. J. Hanbury. Pp. 48. (London : 

George Bell and Sons, 1908.) Price 9 d. 

Since the ninth edition of the “ London Catalogue ” 
was published in 1895, important events in connection 
with the nomenclature of British plants have oc¬ 
curred. At the Vienna congress, rules with regard to 
priority and other matters were framed, and hardly less 
important for the “ London Catalogue ” was the pub¬ 
lication of the ninth edition of Babington’s manual 
and other special works on British plants. The chief 
credit for the present revision is assigned to Mr. 
W. A. Clarke and the Rev. E. S. Marshall, but 
various specialists have contributed revisions of genera 
or sections. The number of plants enumerated in 
the “ Catalogue ” is appreciably greater than the list 
issued from the Natural History Museum, since, 
according to the preface, it aims at providing a useful 
working list. Although both lists are compiled on 
similar lines, it will be found that the species, under 
critical genera, such as Ranunculus, do not coincide, 
whence it need only be concluded that experts still 
agree to differ. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

Prominence and Coronal Structure. 

In a paper communicated to the Royal Society in 
December last (Roy. Soc. Proc., A, vol. Ixxx., p. 178), an 
abstract of which appeared . in this journal (vol. ixxvii., 
p. 314, April 2),' I directed attention to a peculiar form of 
prominence which had been photographed with the spectro- 
heliograph of the Solar Physics Observatory in the “ K ” 
light of calcium. This prominence, situated towards the 
south pole of the sun in the eastern quadrant, about 
position-angle: 137°, was recorded on two separate negatives 
taken at the times 3I1. 14m. p.m. and 3I1. 50m. p.m. 
G.M.T. .on July .17, 1907. Although on each photograph 
images of other prominences were recorded, no particular 
attention was directed to them, as they did not present 
any unusual features. It may, however, be incidentally 
remarked that the most intense prominence recorded on 
both the photographs, and situated near the south pole 
in the western quadrant about position-angle 218°, was 
reproduced in, the paper in Plate iii., Fig, 5. I did not 



Jahrbuch der Naturwissenschaften, 1907-1908. Edited 
by Dr. Max Wildermann. Pp. xii+509. (Frei¬ 
burg : Herdersche Verlagshandlung, 1908.; Price 
7'5o mrarks. 

This is the twenty-third issue of a year-book in which 
progress in various branches of science is described in 
a series of articles by different authors, with references 
to the original publications abstracted. The subjects 
are dealt with under (1) physics; (2) chemistry; (3) 
astronomy; (4) meteorology; (5) anthropology, ethno¬ 
logy, and archaeology; (6) mineralogy and geology; 
(7) zoology; (8) botany; (9) forestry and agriculture; 
(10) geography; (11) hygiene and medicine; (12) ap¬ 
plied mechanics; (13) technology; (14) miscellaneous 
reports. _ In addition, the volume contains summaries 
of celestial phenomena observable from May 1, 1908, 
to May 1, 1909, short obituary notices of men of science 
deceased in the year surveyed, and an author-and- 
subject index. 

The volume should be of service as a general record 
of scientific work of which accounts have appeared in 
periodicals and the publications of societies. 
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think it necessary for the purpose of that communication 
to reproduce the whole limb of the sun, but confined 
myself to the disturbed area in the south-eastern quadrant. 
The presence of a large prominence in the south-western 
quadrant has raised questions of identity, so the complete 
limb is now here reproduced (Fig. 1) to’ show the relation¬ 
ship between the two prominences and the sun’s south 
pole. 

In April , last I received from Mr. Philip Fox, of the 
\ erkes Observatory, U.S.A., a communication in which 
he wrote :— 

“ The large prominence which you discuss certainly has 
curious form. I have examined my plates for July 17, 
1907, and find no prominence of unusual form near the 
south pole in the eastern quadrant, but there is a beautiful 
one near the pole in the western quadrant at position- 
angle 213 0 . I am wondering if by chance you have given 
the wrong quadrant and if our prominences are identical. 
I made my exposure at 5b. 56m. p.m. G.M.T.” 

On. both the Kensington negatives there is a large 
prominence in the south-western quadrant at about 
position-angle 218°, and it is intense and shows little 
indication of diminution in brightness. This is, no doubt, 
the prominence referred to by Mr. Fox, who gives 215 0 
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